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culty. The mould in which the thought was cast was 
evidently puzzling. Yet this arrangement of the two 
clauses, in which the relative clause comes first, is quite 
common in High School Latin and should have caused 
no difficulty. In the speeches for Pompey and for 
Archias, it is used twenty times, seven times in the first 
named speech (§§ 19, 32, 44, 59, 62, 69, 71); in the 
speech for Archias thirteen times (§§ 1, 10, 11, 13, 18, 
21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 32 bis). Of these twenty instances 
of the reverse order of the relative and the principle 
clause, five (P. 32, 44; A. 1 1, 25, 28) lack the resumptive 
correlative pronoun in the main clause. The connec- 
tion is, of course, more easily made when, as happens in 
our sight passage, the demonstrative pronoun which 
resumes the relative is expressed. Let me give you 
some mistranslations: 

He made known to us nations which before had no 

letters no voice and no fame, our commander traveled 

through those nations 
He had made known those nations and tribes who had 

sent before no letters or word or report to us and our 

commander traveled through them 
made known to us those regions and races of no letters 

with no voise and fame, our commander traveled 

through them 
previously no letters, no voice, no fame came to us tell- 
ing through what regions and among what people our 

commander, etc. 
those regions and tribes which had heard nothing 

before of our voice and fame to those our commander 

reached 
he made to be reborn those regions and those tribes 

never known to us only through letters. Our general 

traveled to those regions 

In handling the subject which I was asked to present 
to you, I might have analyzed, not only the passage set 
for sight translation, but also the passages taken from 
the prescribed reading. I might have analyzed, not 
only the question paper of last June, but one or more 
question papers from previous years. Had I adopted 
either of these plans, the details would of course have 
been different, but the results would have been much 
the same. The mistakes which were made in trans- 
lating the sight passage last June are, after all, typical 
of all mistakes in translating made by the Board's 
candidates. I have in one way or another already 
described them. Let me, in closing, summarize them. 
Our candidates fail because they do not use as they 
should the four processes, the description of which 
Professor Bennett quoted from President Eliot. 
Repeatedly, they do not see with their brains the printed 
words that meet their eyes. Often, when they do see 
what is on the printed page, they apparently make no 
mental record, even momentarily, of what they have 
thus accurately observed. Above all, even where the 
problems are very simple, and of a type that has occurred 
again and again and again in their School reading, their 
reasoning is unsound, the words are wrongly put 
together, and the result is nonsense. 

If you ask me what precisely we must do to improve 
the situation, I can only make a few suggestions. In 
the first place, make experiments. I cannot bring 



myself to believe that any really good teacher ever 
teaches the same thing in precisely the same way many 
times, unless he is perfectly satisfied with the results of 
that particular way. In the second place, we must — of 
this I personally am as sure as that I am now speaking 
to you — we must make the words mere symbols of ideas. 
We must not allow our proteges to deal with the words 
as the final elements. They must deal in every sen- 
tence and in every paragraph with the facts and the 
ideas there expressed precisely as they would deal with 
those facts and ideas in the actual course of events in 
every day life, in other words, with the same sense of 
contact with actual objective fact as if they were watch- 
ing with delighted or agonized feeling the movements 
of a football in the most critical game of the season. 
This sense of contact with reality can, I think, be gained 
if we dramatize everything that we read. I do not 
know of any other way equally promising. One further 
point seems to me of equal importance. We have far 
too much formal grammar. We should have only that 
kind of grammar which is immediately, and not at one 
or two removes, the embodiment of a reasoning process. 
Grammatical terminology, in so far as it may readily 
be used as a label, merely tends to the disuse of the 
power to think. Whatever we do or fail to do, we must, 
at all hazards, develop this power to think. To fail 
here is to fail in the primary aim of education. 
Columbia University. NELSON GLENN McCrEA. 
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Introduction to Latin. By Henry S. Lupoid. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company (1918, 1919). Part 
One, pp. xiii + 107: 80 cents; Part Two, pp. xi 
+ 355: U-20. 

Of this work, Part One is designed for the Seventh 
Grade, Part Two for the Eighth Grade. The purpose 
is to prepare Junior High School students to do the 
regular Second Year Latin work when they enter the 
Ninth Grade. In Part One the seventy brief lessons 
deal with the first declension, nouns of the second declen- 
sion in -us and -urn, the first three tenses of sum, and 
the indicative active and passive of the first conjuga- 
tion. Two principles of agreement and five simple 
constructions are explained clearly and reviewed con- 
stantly in the Exercises. The pupil acquires a working 
vocabulary of about 175 Latin words, and becomes 
acquainted with 700 English derivatives. After the 
Lessons, there are Abbreviations from Latin (page 85), 
Latin Words and Phrases Common in English (86-87), 
three pages of Latin fables, with notes, three pages of 
Poems in Latin (Mica, Mica, Parva Stella, with English 
rendering, America, and The Shepherd Psalm) and 
The Lord's Prayer, and, finally, a Latin-English 
Vocabulary (95-107). The ilustrations are small but 
interesting. 

In the eyes of every teacher of beginners, the opening 
pages of a book are its most important part, since it is 
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the work of the first few weeks that largely determines 
a pupil's attitude towards his work and often his 
ultimate success or failure. The approach to both parts 
of the work before us is admirable. Part One begins 
with the sentence, Agricola aquam portal, from which 
are developed the characteristics of Latin so strange to 
an English-speaking child. Not till Lesson IX does the 
child see the complete paradigm of the first declension. 
New forms and new words are introduced slowly; the 
exercises are plentiful and vivacious. The Lessons are 
veritable lessons; it will never be necessary to divide 
them. Each Lesson is homogeneous, and the series is 
so varied that the pupil will always be interested by 
diversity of work. Thus, Lesson XXVI gives the 
plural of nouns in -us, with a model sentence to show 
the use of each case, and one or two simple notes; 
Lesson XXVII gives a vocabulary of six words in -us 
to be learned and declined; Lesson XXVIII consists of 
ten Latin phrases and sentences to be translated; Les- 
son XXIX gives ten English sentences to be translated; 
Lesson XXX contains the noun used in Lesson XXVI, 
this time modified by an adjective, and five other 
nouns, similarly modified, to be declined. Since, in the 
Seventh Grade, assignments for home work must be 
short and the class periods are brief, this singleness of 
matter and brevity of treatment seem admirable. 

Part Two, in 144 Lessons, contains all the remaining 
necessary forms and all the fundamental constructions, 
including, late in the course, such constructions as indi- 
rect statement and question, purpose and result, inde- 
pendent uses of the subjunctive, and, at the very end, 
conditional sentences. Five hundred new Latin words 
and many new English derivatives are given. Besides 
frequent paragraphs of connected Latin reading in the 
Lessons, there are seven pages (255-262) of Latin 
Fables and Stories, three of Latin Songs (Gaudeamus 
Igitur, O Dulcis Amor, Woodman, Spare That Tree: 
252-254), a summary of forms and syntax (263-305), 
and Vocabularies (Latin-English, 313-333, English- 
Latin, 334-355)- 

On first glance Part Two may seem in bulk dispro- 
portionate to Part One: 144 Lessons to 70, 248 pages 
to 84. But every teacher will admit the advisability of 
going slowly at first and of laying a sure foundation in 
accuracy. Moreover, the advantages of beginning 
Latin in the Seventh Grade are not to be measured by 
the amount of ground pupils can cover in that Grade. 

The Lessons, in Part Two are longer than those in 
Part One, including, usually, forms, a grammatical 
principle, a very brief vocabulary, and some practice 
work. Exercises in translation are generally kept for 
separate Lessons. This Part, too, begins excellently, 



reviewing the first declension by giving, for the first time 
in the course, a masculine noun of that declension 
modified by an adjective. Next comes a treatment of 
nouns in -ius and -ium, and of nouns in -er and -ir, so 
that a thorough review of nouns is accomplished while 
the pupil thinks he is doing something new. 

The arrangement of this Part is also very good, for 
there is such variety in the forms presented that the 
pupil does not become tired of one thing before another 
is presented; no forms are treated out of their place in 
the general scheme of declensions and conjugations. 
In one or two places only does it seeem that the order 
could be bettered. Deponent verbs of the four conjuga- 
tions should be treated just after the fourth conjugation 
is completed, and an -ior deponent just after capio; in 
this book they are put last, even after the irregular 
verbs, so that a valuable opportunity for clinching the 
passive voice is lost. Vis and iter, moreover, are put 
immediately after -i stems, at the close of the third 
declension, a position of doubtful wisdom. The re- 
viewer also doubts the wisdom of the detailed treatment 
of consonant stems of the third declension. 

The grammatical principles included in Part Two are, 
for the most part, simply and clearly worded. Some 
are especially well stated: witness the statements of 
the dative of possessor and the ablative of specification. 
But the ablative absolute is not treated with equal 
happiness, and the rule of the dative of purpose seems 
hopelessly cumbersome for young minds. 

If we are to teach First Year pupils any clause involv- 
ing the subjunctive, the doctrine of the sequence of 
tenses seems unavoidable. A simpler and more dia- 
grammatic treatment than Mr. Lupoid 's would seem 
more suitable for young students. When they see how 
unconsciously they use can and could, may and might in 
different English sentences, they readily see that time 
falls into two great divisions: the present, which 
includes also all that we hope and intend to do in the 
future, and the past, which is a closed matter. After 
the tenses are listed in two columns to show this division 
and an impassible barrier (of chalk) has been drawn 
between the columns, students can so visualize the two 
groups that the elements of sequence have no mysteries 
even for the immature. 

Mr. Lupold's work, then, in its two Parts, forms a 
course that must be successful because it is practical. 
More than any other teacher of those whose works I 
have seen he keeps in mind the immature point of view 
of the student of the Junior High School, and adapts to 
that immaturity both the quantity and the quality of 
the matter in his Lessons. 



